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then bolted, leaving one gun in possession of the Bucketeers. The prospect of having some artillery was supremely tempting.
The Bucketeers paused to get the thing going, and, though there were no sights, did succeed in hurling a few shells after ships which were at that moment leaving Patras harbour, heading towards the Gulf of Corinth, with the last of the garrison troops on board.
Officers in older regiments were apt to sneer at the S.B.S. and call them "Boy Scouts." Admittedly their methods were sometimes theatrical and unconventional, but they were admirably suited to the temperament and traditions of the Greeks. The finest tribute one can pay is that their timely arrival saved bloodshed on what would have been a horrifying scale.
All the members of the S.B.S. were volunteers and only about ten per cent of those who applied to join were finally accepted. They were trained as parachutists, sailors and ski troops, and their name was a byword in the Aegean, the Adriatic and Yugoslavia. Up to the time of the Greek liberation they had participated in forty or fifty raids and landings. Envious eyes might see them as "Boy Scouts"; uninformed outsiders as descendants of Elizabethan buccaneers. In my experience both these conceptions were wrong. The S.B.S. troopers were individualists, and brave, enterprising fighters. They were unorthodox, yet well disciplined.
Waiting in Bari while all this was going on, we were fuming with frustration. We had one consolation, however. Lucas and an American reporter with him were equally impotent because their only means of communication was by air mail from Araxos to Bari. The great question was whether we should wait to go by air, when the weather cleared, or get on at once by sea. After several days of agonising uncertainty, three of us decided to take a chance and go by sea. It was an all Empire party—Lessing, the South African; Terence Southwell-Keeley, an Australian representing the Sydney Telegraph; and myself. Our conducting officer, who made arrangements for us to cross to the Peloponnese in a landing craft, was a suave and well-    V\         r\       rl              »4-         Vi          1-v          1Pl-\ A     f^ A-nm c\ ~r\ n     vt r* v\ •» s\\ykat was the world waiting to learn? Surely that         copy "queucing up" for its turn on the radio to ]
